To supplement the record of S. laxa on Prunus serrulata the following
information is given by Ingram (1948). With a few cherries, brown rot, or
blossom wilt (Sclerotinia laxa) can be a tiresome and disfiguring disease, but
happily the vast majority of varieties and species are not affected by it.
It depends very largely on the type of inflorescence. Where the flowers are
borne on short branches, even if these be killed outright by brown rot, no
permanent damage will be done to the tree. Ifs on the other hand,'the
flowers are borne on^ short spurs arising from the main bough, the disease
may cause serious injury to quite large branches, and sometimes these may
even be killed by it. The Japanese varieties most likely to suffer in this
way are Mikururna-gaeshi and Okiku-zakura [varieties of Prunus serrulata].
Among the European cherries Prunus cerasus var. rheseii is the most
susceptible. He advises planting the more susceptible varieties in open sunny
situations, for the incidence of brown rot always seems to be associated with
a still, humid atmosphere.

Other rosaceous plants have been mentioned either as natural hosts or as
being infected from inoculations. E. F. Smith (1889) found it [? Sclerotinia
fructicola] to grow in rose hips but not vigorously even under seemingly
favourable conditions; Reade (1908) collected "Sclerotinia fructigena" on
the fruit of Rubus occidentalis; Schellenberg (1923) mentions Fragaria as
a host of the brown rot fungi. Harrison (1928) induced Sclerotinia fructicola
to grow on loquat fruits (Eriobotrya japonica), while Sarejanni (1936) states
that loquats in the Lamia district of Greece were very severely attacked by
Sclerotinia laxa during a damp and rather severe cold spell in April, 1937,
and Ling (1948) records Eriobotrya japonica as a host of Sclerotinia laxa in
China.

Among host plants of families other than Rosaceae, the cultivated forms
of hazel nut (Corylus avelland) appear to be very susceptible to infection by
Sclerotinia fructigena, as observed in Austria (Wahl, 1924), Sweden (Eriksson,
1930, Johansen, 1937, Buchwald, 1943) and England (Wormald, 1944, Moore,
19500), and Sorauer (1897) found that he could easily infect hazel nuts with
the fungus.

Grapes (Vitis vinifera) are recorded as hosts of Sclerotinia fructigena in
Czechoslovakia (Smolak, 1929), and in Georgia, U.S.S.R., by Nagorny and
Issarlischwili (1929) and a Vitis sp. as a host of Sclerotinia fructicola in New
South Wales (Biological Branch, N.S.W. Department of Agriculture, 1941^).
Sorauer (1897) found that he could infect grapes with S. fructigena, and
Schellenberg (1923) includes grapes among the hosts susceptible to infection
by the non-specialized species of Sclerotinia.

Other plants mentioned as susceptible to brown rot infection are " Kiirbis "
(? pumpkin) and Cornus mas (Sorauer, 1897), currant and gooseberry
(Ritzema Bos, 1904) and Vactiwum (Schellenberg, 1923). Harrison (1928)
infected fruits of persimmon (Diospyrus kaki) and tomato with Sclerotinia
fructicola.

That the brown rot fungi are able to infect so many species of plants is
an important factor in relation to control measures. In efforts to reduce the
enormous losses resulting from brown rot all possible sources of infection
should be borne in mind, and hygienic measures such as removal and burning
of all infected parts should be routine practice whenever possible. Such
measures have frequently been emphasized with reference to fruit trees but
it must be recognized that ornamental bushes, too, may become infected and
the necessary steps should be taken to keep these also free from brown rot
diseases, especially when, as in nurseries, ornamental bushes and fruit trees
are grown in close proximity.
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